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From Pit tiil^rliamciit: 


J. KEIR HARDIE, M.R 

THE MAN AND THE MOVEMENT. 


1.—A REMINISCENCE. 

“ We’re beaten, Keirl” 
were the words a trusty 
comrade' gasped out at 
the end of the exciting 
“ count,’’ at the West 
Ham 1895 Election. 

Even his opponents 
turned to see “ how he 
would take it.” He just 
smoked on for a moment, 
unruffled, and apparently 
unmoved. The dull roar 
of conflicting forces fil¬ 
tered in through the 
windows, as the waiting 
multitude outside heard, 
on the one hand, of de¬ 
feat, and on the other, 
of victory—a victory, by 
the way, brought about 
by the unholy alliance of 
pharisee and publican, 
backed by prejudice and 
privilege, and wealth from 
outside sources, contri¬ 
buted in order to stem the tide of Socialism. 

The reply came—quiet, calm, without a quaver—“ Never 
mind, lad, don’t lose heart; there’s plenty of work to be done in 
other ways to hasten on the good time. We shall live to fight and 
win another day.” 

He walked out of the room with determined tread, the look 
on his face showing a fixed purpose—the saving of the workers 
from themselves. Even in that hour of disaster, he would have 
no denunciation of those who had been tricked into desertion to 


J.K.H. in 1892. 
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the enemy. ‘‘ They’ll find out tlieir mistake, and won’t be gulled 
so easily again. It only shows the need there is for more spade 
work. Let’s get at it, lads, the future is with us! 

This illustrates the motive force that impelled the man, and 
made him what he was—one' in whose vocabulary the word 
“ defeat ” had no place. The loss of a skirmish here or there was 
but an incident in the long battle. He ever looked beyond the 
moment, and saw only the goal. So long as the tents were pitched, 
ahead of yesterday, it was so much territory, gained—We shall 
win another day. ” 

II.—EARLIER DAYS. 

James Keir Hardie first saw the light—or what light there was 
to see—in a typical one-roomed cottage, one of a miners’ row near 
Newarthill, Scotland, on August 13th, 1856. / 

To be able to properly understand and appreciate the man, 
his temperament, his character, his ideal and absorbing passion, 
one needs to have a glimpse of his early life and environment. 
His first memory of feeling was of hot tears falling; his first 
memory of sound, not of a crooning lullaby, but of sobs. In this 
dwelling of one room, with its floor of baked mud, its white-washed 
walls and rafters open to the thatch, its door opening direct to the 
highway—a typical home of those born to toil across the border— 
J. Keir Hardie spent his infant days. These days were spent 
mostly alone, since his grandmother, to whose care he was for a 
time entrusted, had to leave the cot for the work of the field and 
farm. His father was then absent at the call of a sea-faring life, 
and his mother had been compelled to return to her work as a 
farm servant. 

The loneliness of the day was, however, in those early years, 
compensated for by the night gatherings. Then, stories full of 
folk-lore w^ere told, varied on Sundays by chapters from the Bible, 
and no more appreciative listener was in the group than baby Keir. 
They were abiding memories, those .gatherings round the fire, the 
fitful flame of which had to do duty for light when his uncle’s, 
miner’s lamp, or an old-time “ dip ” candle, was not available. 
It was in such liihited and unlovely surroundings that the days of 
infancy and babyhood were passed. 

I doubt if the influence of those scenes and surroundings were 
ever completely eradicated. They may have accounted for the 
look of sadness and spirit of reserve, which at times were evident 
to those who know hini best. Doubtless, it also accounted for 
Hardie’s intense thoughtfulness for the children of the. tp^Ters, 
and, indeed, for all life—human and animal—where youth or age, 
or other physical weakness rendered- the object worthy of' com¬ 
passion or protection. Many a time have I seen him, when mat¬ 
ters of weighty and serious importance claimed his attention, stop 
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to say a cheery word to a crying child, or stroke a. mangy-looking'' 
cat. 

Many of Hardie’s characteristics can be traced to , hereditary 
sources. Take, for example, that well-known spirit of dogged 
persistence. It is clear it was” the gift of for elf ears. One of his 
imcles, when a boy of ten, as a result of an accident in the pit 
which affected his spine, was said to be doomed to life-long 
incapacity. His mother—Keir’s grandmother (grand in more 
than name)—unable to provide the necessary expert surgicjal treat¬ 
ment, and yet determined he should have it, actually carried the 
boy of ten years of age eleven miles out and eleven miles back to 
the Glasgow Infirmary twice a week, for many a weary month, 
until at last maternal affection and medical skill triumphed. Is 
it surprising that off-shoots from stock such as this exhibit a spirit 
that ‘ ‘ never says die ' ’ ? 

In his third year, Keir’s father renounced the sea, and the 
family removed to Govan, a Glasgow suburb. From now on, his 
mother was his schoolmaster. As to schooling in the ordinary 
sense'i this was as brief as it was inefficient. As a matter of fact, 
he made just one full day’s attendance at the village school, and 
only one. His mother became also his guide and friend. She 
was a remarkable woman. I had the privilege of knowing her, 
and had many opportunities for admiring her keen insight and 
shrewdness of observation of men and things, her sterling character 
and vigorous intellect. No wonder that in after years there was to 
Keir Hardie at least one perfect woman in the world—his mother 
—and to her one man whose actions and intentions, no matter 
what the newspapers might say, were ever unimpeachable! 

In the interval of assisting in the home—for the mother was 
in weak health—he was taught by her. his letters. His method of 
practically applying this acquisition of knowledge was by con¬ 
tinuing his studies at the shop windows where children’s picture 
books were on view. , - 

Misfortune, in the shape of an accident to his father, who at 
this time was working in the shipyards, came upon the family, and 
this was closely followed by a strike, with all the added privation. 

Keir was seven years of age when circumstances determined 
that childhood must cease, and the battle for bread begin. Various 
jobs were obtained by this, as yet, mere child. First, as messen¬ 
ger, then in a printer’s shop, then at a foundry, afterwards at a 
confectioner’s, and, finally, soon after his eighth birthday, in the 
pit. His first duty, that of door-keeper, was to see that a door 
was closed immediately after being opened for any purpose. Often 
in the winter months the^child went into the depths before it was 
light, and returned to the surface when it was again dark. 

Many incidents of interest during those early years could be 
told did space permit. Two, which have a bearing upon charac- 
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teristics of later years, must suffice. One, a dread happening, 
which often marks a miner’s life—an explosion. Young Keir had 
by this time been promoted from door-keeper to pony-boy, and 
soon boy' and pony were playmates and close friends. Amidst 
the rush of coal-laden trucks came, one day, the dull rumble and 
stifling atmosphere in which the lights went out, making it clear 
that the one thing miners fear had come to pass. Then came 
flying footsteps, as men stumbled by in the dark, with cries of 
warning to others to hurry, and the child, bewildered, fled too with 
his pony, w’hose instinct, fortunately, led it to a place of safety— 
its stable. 

The roll call at the pit head revealed the fact that the lad was 
yet below, and immediately there were volunteers for rescue com¬ 
ing forward to descend and find him, which they did—asleep in 
the manger of his pony friend. 

Life in the pit is, even to this day, a dangerous and unlovely 
occupation.. Forty years ago it was deplorable. It was no un- 
conimon thing for a working collier to receive but 2/6 per day of 
12 to 14 hours. It was through such conditions as this that J. 
Kejr Hardie graduated in the art of coal getting to a full-fledged 
collier. Needless to say, the soul of such a man as this rose 
against the conditions which then prevailed, and gradually the 
spirit of revolt took possession, and when, at last, he caught a 
vision of what life ought, might, and should be, it only required 
the call of events to transform the studious collier lad into the 
agitator. Studious he was, under strangely adverse circumstances. 
Although .deprived. of the ordinary school-life, he had spent his 
odd hours in improving on his own letter-learning. His first saved 
pence had been invested in- some second-hand works by Carlyle 
and Stuart Mill. From the former he learned to hate shams; 
from the latter to love liberty. His determination to couquer 
knowledge was the second fact which marked the calibre of the 
man that was to be. In the darkness of the mine while idle, from 
various reasons, he had on a slab of stone, smoked over by his 
miner’s lamp, scratched the characters by the aid of a pin, and 
thus became proficient in the art of shorthand. On a foundation 
of this nature, Hardie built up educational abilities and literary 
powers, of which his many contributions, to current literature and 
his book “ From Serfdom to Socialism ” bear ample evidence. 

In his twenty-first 3 'ear, a mining crisis, in the shape of a 
revolt of the men against the horrible conditions which prevailed, 
found him ready. Better conditions were demanded by the men, 
and J. Keir Hardie was the chosen spokesman and leader. In 
those days there was only one method of dealing with the agitator 
—dismissal and blacklisting throughout the district. This was his 
fate. But never did injustice, produce better fruit and more far- 
reaching results: Denied the opportunity to work for his bread 
with his pick, he sought to do so with the pen, and with such 
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success that in addition to 
his becoming the Secretary 
of his Union he became the 
Editor of the Cumnock 
News, 

In 1880 came an event 
which is ever an impoi-tant 
one in the history of men— 
the marriage of Mr. Hardie 
to Miss Lily Wilson, of 
Hamilton. Four children 
were born, of whom three 
survive—James, Agnes, and 
Duncan. The self-sacrifice 
which an agitator's life 
demands has been shared 
by the family circle, for 
which, and to whom, the 
thanks of the entire demo¬ 
cracy of Britain . are due. 

His political investiga¬ 
tions proved to him at a 
very early date that to 





The '^Member for the TJnem'ployedT 
From the Labour Leader.” 

expect the emancipation of the workers by the methods adopted 
by either Political Party was hopeless. Toryism, on the one hand, 
represented the tyranny of Landlordism, while on the other hand, 
Liberalism and Commercialism were but interchangeable terms, 
emphasising the tyranny of wage slavery. The result of these 
investigations was seen in 1886, when, as the Candidate of the 
Workers, he fired the first shot for political independence at Mid- 
Lanark. 

Like most first shots, its effect was more startling in its 
novelty than its results were immediately effective. Hardie was 
beaten at the polls. The Workers had not yet awakened to the 
fact that they, if they so determined, held the fate of the two 
“ great " Political Parties, and. the triumph of their own, in their 
own hands If it did not produce immediate success, it did open 
Up a new vista.of hope, and prove the seed germ which, in later 
years, produced the promise of an abundant harvest of real politi¬ 
cal independence. 

Eealising, at this time, that a voice, was needed to arouse the 
toiling ma'sses to effective action, Hardie founded the Miner, 
which afterwards became the Labour Leader. 

By this time “ Keir Hardie " was a name known as well on 
this side as on the other side of the Border. His speeches, simple, 
direct, and hot with the inspiration of a faith in the coming 
triumph of the common people, began to make an impression. 
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His fearless championship of that inarticulate and voteless mass— 
the Unemployed—earned for him, when he at last fought his way 
to Westminster, the—to him—-most cherished of all titles, “ The 
Member for the Unemployed. ” 

To some of us who still find joy in the early fights the memory 
of 1892 at West Ham will ever remain, for it was here that the 
flag of Socialism was raised in earnest, and so vigorously was 
the battle pressed that the Liberal Candidate was beaten from the 
field, and when the poll opened it was for a clear-cut issue between 
the champions of the people, and privilege. It was a momentous 
struggle, the result of which .carried consternation into the ranks 
of the Twin Enemy. It sounded the clarion call to Labour to 
come out from among them,” to choose their own leaders, raise 
their own. standard, and'march to their political emancipation. 

We kpow how we won, won handsomely, gloriously. Thanks 
to the -united and devoted band of workers, the field was swept, 
and the first ‘ ‘ dangerous Socialist ’ ’ was returned to Westminster 
with a majority of 1,232 votes. 

Then followed severah years of heart-breaking battle , against 
heavy odds, ip a new and wholly unsympathetic atmosphere. To 
stand alone amidst the “.gentlemen of England ” in the British 
House of Commons,- and declare the same truths that had won 
West Ham, was a task few men could have faced. Yet that, he 
felt, was his mission. What was Parliament for, if not to know 
the naked, if unpalatable truth? Of what use its machinery, 
unless, having learned the truth, it proceeded to legislate to remove 
the burdens which made the lives of the poor intolerable ? 

The truth, however, told in plain speech by this undaunted 
Scotch collier, fell on ears that resented the presentation of plain, 
unvarnished facts. No opportunity was lost in making it clear to 
this man from the ranks of the common people that his ways 
were not the ways of accepted Parliamentarians. The Party 
Press, quick to rally to the protection of the “two historic 
Parties,” so long in unchallenged possession of the field, magnified 
the mole-hill into the mountain, and, where no ^mole-hill existed, 
produced the mountain just as readily—mountains of misrepre¬ 
sentation and slander. 

Take, for example, the “ cap ” incident as an illustration. 
His “ vulgarity ” and “ thirst for theatrical display ” was all quite 
clearly demonstrated by his appearing within the sacred portals 
of Westminster “ in a cap.” Could there be clearer proof of his 
unfitness as a legislator than the fact that he did not don the. 
orthodox “ pot ” hat? As a matter of fact, it never occurred to 
the simple-hearted man Hardie was, that that which was suffi¬ 
ciently dignified before election was any less dignified after elec¬ 
tion. But there is a pretty shrewd guess abroad that it was not 
so much the cap as the head inside it that struck the note of 
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alarm. One thing that perhaps emphasised the danger was the 
fact that the man who did not change his garb, simply because of 
bis change of social .status, was not likely 'to change his 
principles. Again, that 
'‘ Brass Band at the 
head of which he is 
alleged to have “marched 
to the House to take his 
seat —a fine invention 
of a diseased journalistic 
brain! What really oc¬ 
curred was this—and I 
speak from personal know¬ 
ledge. ‘ On the morning 
of the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, some of his sup¬ 
porters, wage-slaves every 
one—-all honour to them r"""”' * 

—decided quite among 
themselves to ‘ ‘ put down ^ y-o 

a bob all round and 
take our Member to the 
House in a carriage and Along the line the signal ran.'' 

pair.'’ This took the From the “Labour Leader.” 

form of a waggonette of the beanfeast variety, cornet man on the 
box-seat to make it complete. To those who know the ways of 
the, workers, it will be clear that this was but a generous desire 
'to show honour to the man who represented them. The convey¬ 
ance drove to the house where Hardie was staying, while he was 
at breakfast, and the announcement was made to him,for the first 
time: “ We’ve come to take you to the House of Commons.” 
These honest-souled. fellows in the joy of their hearts sang all the 
way “England, Arise,” etc., and on arrival at the House the 
cornet man was inspired to give tongue to the “ Marseillaise.” 
How dared any approach the sacred domain of Parliament in such 
unconventional fashion? And when, after his arrival, he brought, 
and, in addition, pressed, the claims of the Unemployed, no 
wonder they howled at him, until in just indignation he finally 
denounced the “ Eat Beasts ’ ’ who sought to silence by after- 
dinner abuse the voice that demanded the “ right to work ” of 
every citizen, and the responsibility of the State in regard to the 
provision of the same. ‘ 

III.—IN PARLIAMENT. 

Without doubt, Keir Hardie’s entry into the House of 
Commons gave an impetus to the Socialist and Labour forces o| 
the country, such as they had not hitherto experienced. . Here 
was, at last, a centre and a personality around which the earnest 
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fighting spirits, that had been struggling, alone, and scattered up 
and down the country, could gather. Hardie realised that the 
moment had arrived for action, and, rallying a few trusty comrades 
at the Trade Union Congress held in Glasgow in 1892, he raised 
the standard of political independence round which: Labour could 
gather. Here was an indication that, even, in those early days, 
there was at the back of his head a conviction that, in order to 
make the advance of Socialism more rapid .and effective, it was 
necessary to bring the theory into line with practical political 
action. 

In 1895, misrepresentation and calumny prevailed. West 
Ham was lost, but again. West Ham’s loss was Socialism’s gain. 
Liberated from the single-handed and unprofitable treadmill task 
of parliamentary life, Hardie was free once more to roam the.coun¬ 
try and arouse to action those of the workers who yet remained 
unconscious of the new hope that the vision of political emancipa¬ 
tion had disclosed. A tour in America at the invitation of 
organised labour followed. Then, sundry bye-elections. And all 
the time the steady up-building of the Independent Labour Party, 
which he had done so much to call into being. Hardie’s defeat at 
West Ham was not an isolated one; the whole of the Independent 
Labour and Socialist Candidates who took the field were defeated. 
Defeated? No, seasoned to battle. It was a first try. 

1900 found Keir Hardie fighting a double candidature—Preston 
and Merthyr Tydfil. The day following the loss of the former 
found him victorious at the latter. And until his passing the men 
of the Merthyr and Aberdare valleys proved to be, like their 
Member, staunch and true. Having tried and proved him, they, 
in 1906 and 1910, as we well know, in three-cornered contests, 
gave him magnificent majorities over the Liberal interloper. 

The 1906 General Election was remarkable in other ways. It 
saw some of the fruits of the years of faithful service put in by 
Keir Hardie in the cause of political independence. 

It needs not to be told how near the twenty years’ strenuous 
political battling brought him.to death’s door in 1906. It was a 
“ close call,” nearer than many imagined. He never flinched; 
again he fought, this time conquering a physical foe. Only those 
who were privileged to deal with his correspondence knew 
how that season of sickness touched a responsive chord and demon¬ 
strated how deep a hold this man had on the hearts of the people. 
The knowledge of this was as beneficial, in those hours of . inaction 
and suffering; as the physician, in aiding his recovery. Then came 
his tour round the world, ordered by the doctors to ‘‘ secure quiet, 
and to regain strength. We know how it was spent. 

Through Canada, to Japan, China, The Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, India, West Australia, South Australia, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and, finally. South Africa. 
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True, heralded often by the slanders of the Press, but leaving 
behind Socialists and friends everywhere. More particularly 
India, where they, while honouring the man because of his trans 
parent desire to become acquainted with foundation facts, to their 
astonishment, learned from certain English papers, of “ seditious ” 


“ Queer Hardie/' 

The well-known cartoon by “ Spy.’' Eeproduced 
by special permission of the Proprietors of Vanity 
Pair 
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'Between Ourselves in the 
“ Labotjr Leader. ” 


speechesr—speeches which 
they on the spot knew were 
never delivered—of visits 
to places never visited—the 
usual stock-in-trade of the 
journalistic assassin. Again, 
what looked like a calamity 
was a blessing in disguise, 
for that tour round the 
world gave a wider outlook, 
and a wealth of first-hand 
.knowledge, which proved 
of use in the interests of 
the oppressed of other 
countries, regardless, of 
creed, race, or colour 
'‘Cold,’’ “unresponsive,” 
and “ gloomy ” he has been - 
stated by some critics to 
have been. Never was .a 
greater mistake made; 
rather was he warm, 
quick, and ready to observe ‘ From the “ labour leader.” 
the first'streaks of dawn in the darkness. Reserved at times with 
an atmosphere of aloofness, perhaps. This, however, was not a 
symptom of that all too common complaint, “swelled head,” 
which affects so many of those who find, or rather lose, their way, 
at Westminster. It was the more noticeable when a sense of the 
preventable injustice which rhen suffer was brought home to an 
already over-sensitive spirit. He doubtless then felt he wanted 
“ to come out and be separate” from persons and institutions, 
which alike were responsible for it all. Hence, royal functions 
and dinner parties had no charm for him. He was too much of 
a gentleman— I use the term in its proper sense—to feast at the 
expense of those whose mode of life he considered to be a bar to 
the emancipation of the common people. 

“ Gloomy’and repellent?” Not at all! He enjoyed a joke as 
well as any man. Said a strange policeman to him one day as 
he was entering the House, “ Are you working here, mate?” “ I 
am,” replied J.K.H. “ Where, on the roof?” “No, on the 
floor!” came the quick response, as he passed in, leaving the 
astonished guardian to be informed by Ms “ mate ” that .the 
■challenged “ workman ’’ was J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

The General Election of 1906 will ever stand out in the history 
of the nation as marking the parting of the ways. Hitherto, 
“ Labour ” had been an appendage to the Liberal kite ; now, by 
force of numbers alone, “ Independent ” Labour commanded 
attention from the floor of the House of Commons itself. Here 
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was indeed a political revolution. Instead of gomg“ cap in hand 
to the Lobbies of the House to beg their representatives to assist 
tl em, the workers now had-their own men able to urge their own 
cause in the national councils. That this event was due to the 
years of faithful propaganda work and guidance of Hardie, few 
will dispute. That he was unanimously called to lead the Party 
in the House of Commons was natural. That it was due largely 
to his foresight and straight leading that the Party was placed on 
a firm foundation during his two years of leadership is another fact 
his critics should remember.* 

The creation of an “ Independent Party “ in the House was 
not a thing to be accomplished without strong opposition, and, of 
course, misrepresentation—these are but interchangeable terms. 
His motives and his Socialism have been alike assailed. One 
thing, however, the honest inquirer must be convinced of, that 
his motives were' unassailable. He simply realised tha^ 
the workers are the many, that • the many Lave the voting 
power in th^r hands, and the only way to secure their practical 
co-operation is to teach them how to use those powers. The lesson 
of 1906 has been learned—never again will the “ two historic 
Parties ’ ’ rule the roost. Labour has begun to realise its possibili¬ 
ties and powers. 

As .to his Socialism, he held his Socialist faith as the old 
Covenanters held their religion—dearer than life, a sacred thing— 
the force that alone could remove the barriers which barred the 
way to the final emancipation of the people. 

That personal aggrandisement, or self-advertisement, was not 
the motive that prompted him is clearly shown by the fact that, 
after being called to lead the Party he had done so much to create 
in the House, he only consented to do so a second year on condition 
that he retired the following year, on the ground that one-man 
leadership was not a sound democratic principle. Be that as it 
may, one thing is quite clear, never will a more true, sincere, clear¬ 
sighted, and courageous Leader be found. 

Other faithful and able workers there are, and have been 
all the time; but, amidst them all, stood J.K.H. in bold outline, 
admittedly and willingly acclaimed the “ G.O.M.” of the practical 
side of the Socialist Movement of Great Britain. And as years 
come and go the confidence reposed in him will be' justified. 

As a man, I have spoken of him as I knew him for over 
twenty-five years. Never once did I know him break his word, 
fail to keep a pledge, or falsely state that which was not fact. 
Never did I know him desert the cause of the common people, 
never to sbll his independence or barter opportunities for selfish 
ends. He was ever more ambitious for the cause than for 
himself. Such a record is not easily gained, nor easily retained. 
When if is, it is an inspiration to those whose privilege it is to come 
in contact with it. While the Cause, on whose behalf such a life 
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is lived, must be the stronger, the richer, and more certain of 
victory because of it. 

IV.—1915. 

The foregoing all too brief sketch of our departed comrade’ 
and leader was penned in 1909 (some six years back), but after 
reading it in the light of his having passed from us, I can find 
no reason for a single alteration, other than the changing of the 
tense from the present to the past. - 

That it is all too feeble a record of such a life and work I 
know. But to have written in an adequate way while he was yet 
with us was impossible. It was ever more easy for him to meet 
the opposition of opponents than to read words of praise from his 
friends, hence I did not write all I could have said, and wished 
-.to say, about him and his work. 

Of the six subsequent years of his life there is one remarkable 
quality which, to me, who knew him so intimately, stands out very 
clearly—a characteristic too seldom met with in- leaders—his 
willingness to efface himself. It often seemed to me that, having 
brought into being the Independent Labour Party as a national 
force, and so shown the way to the toilers in mill, mine, and 
workshop to win their political and industrial emancipation, and 
having done so much to create and inspire the Parliamentary 
Labour Party as one of the means by which this emancipation 
could be secured, he was ever more anxious to induce others to 
qualify themselves to lead than to impose his own leadership. He 
was willing to do the work, others might have the glory. I often 
wished, for the sake of the Movement, that this quality had not 
been so marked. There was, however, a reason for it, and it is 
worth recording. His knowledge of human nature was such that 
he did not feel that leaders, as permanent institutions, were an 
unmixed blessing, particularly for young and growing movements. 
He felt that movements that could learn to guide themselves and 
direct their leaders, instead of being educated to depend entirely 
upon their leaders, would be more likely to overcome opposition, 
and last. It was this which enabled him to rejoice when he saw 
young and new men come to the front ready to take the responsi¬ 
bilities of leadership. That this is a sound principle few will deny, 
although the immediately successful results of such a policy may 
not be always apparent, for the simple reason that all who are 
ready to lead are not always a success in so doing. And we also 
know from experience that the average leader, once he has had a 
taste of leadership, wants to continue, the result being that we 
too often get that o^Djectionable product known “ on the other 
side as the “ Boss.’' 

Hardie was fearful of this, I know. Hence he was willing to 
sink himself rather than set a precedent which in other cases 
might have disastrous results. -That he had many a heartache in 






recently ears, when a strong, clear lead was lacking, is beyond dis¬ 
pute. And to those who often felt-mystified at his silence when 
his strong, clear lead was missed, I can only say that he was a 
Democrat by conviction, and while he would put up an uncompro¬ 
mising fight within the Party when questions of a fighting policy 
were under discussion, when once the vote had been taken and a 
majority vote recorded, he made the best of the situation. I only 
know of one instance where he felt constrained to depart from this 
course of action, and that was in connection with the policy decided 
upon with regard to the present war. But his physical condition 
made it impossible for him to respond to the demands of his spirit, 
as he would have done had his strength permitted. 

Although disappointed on many occasions at the ineffective- 
ness, of the organised forces of Labour, his faith in the rank and 
file sustained him. He knew that the movement outside was 
sound at heart, and would, in the long run, succeed in keeping 
things on right lines, whoever amongst their leaders proved weak- 
kneed or steered a defective course. And one thing which cheered 
him even in his darkest hours was the fact that his first love^^—The 
Independent Labour Party—when the great testing time came, 
stood’the strain and remained faithful. 

Another source of comfort to him was the knowledge that his 
comrades and friends in the Merthyr constituency remained true 
in spite of the many attempts to turn them from him. It is giving 
away M secret when I say that if there was a regret in his political 
associations it was that Merthyr, being a “ double-barrelled 
constituency, made it sometimes appear that it spoke with two 
voices. That he longed.for the time when the long-promised redis¬ 
tribution of seats would enable him to speak for his constituents, 
as a whole, I know. But, in spite' of the difficulties which dual 
representation presented, we know that he never turned a hair’s 
breadth aside .to placate those who were ready to take advantage 
of the political situation. 

V.—THE FINAL TRAGEDY. 

Although Hardie had a body as strong as his rnind was 
vigorous, thirty years of constant agitation and broken rest, whicn 
the agitator’s life entails, together with the weight of care which 
is the portion of those who really feel for the sufferings of the 
toilers, left their mark upon him. But he never complained, or 
spared himself. No journey was. too long, or meetings too 
numerous when the calls came—and they came all the time. 

When Parliament was sitting he seldom found his bed before 
three or foim o’clock in the morning. Indeed, it was' after leaving 
the House that he did most of his thinking and writing. And then, 
after only two or three hours’ rest, and a frugal cup of tea, he was 
at it again. Work to him was a pleasure, and to be able to help 
some lame dog over life’s stile a joy. 
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He allowed himself few recreations beyond his pipe and,his 
books,^ and never was he guilty of personal extravagances. Even 
when he became passing rich on the often-quoted £400 a year, its 
possession made no more'difference personally than if it had been 
so many pence. What it did enable him to do was to be more 
generous to those whom he desired to help. 

That the war killed him, as surely as though he had met death 
in the trenches, is a fact plain to all who were associated with 
him. He was never the same after its declaration. The news of 
the first gunshot shattered his most cherished ideal. He had not 
believed that the rulers of the various nations would be criminal 
enough to call upon the people to fly at each other's throats, any 
more than he had thought that the people would be foolish enough 
to obey them. He had believed that the workers of the world 
would promptly*^ put in their proper place those who declared 
war—as servants of the people—be they Kings, Kaisers, Tsars, or 
diplomats. The leaders of Labour in all lands had declared that 
at the declaration of war a ‘ ‘ down tools ’ ’ response would be called 
for. But, when the crisis came, they in all countries—our own 
included—-allowed themselves to be swept away in the mad tide' 
of ruin. Instead of standing by their colours, they lowered them 
at the bidding of their political and industrial enemies—and his 
heart just broke, for he felt that the sacred cause of International 
Brotherhood had been thrown back fifty years. He realised that 
his physical strength would not permit him to stand up against 
the mad multitude, and, loosing his grip on life, he passed quietly 
away. 

He hated war because he knew what it meant for the toiling 
masses. That they were simply pawns in the game played by 
Kings, Kaisers, and diplomats, together with financiers to y;^hom 
war spells profit, with a big P. 

Although Keir Hardie has left us at the bidding of a power he 
could not resist, at a time when his strong personality meant so 
much to us, there is a golden lining to the dark cloud, for he has 
left to us a precious heritage of hope for the future when the world 
shall return to sanity. We have caught the vision which inspired 
him, we have the inspiration which such a life leaves behind, and 
the conviction that the things for which he fought, and so unsel¬ 
fishly gave his life, will, sooner or later, be realised. 

VL—THE MOVEMENT. 

Although the man who did so much to make the Independent 
Labour Party possible was an “ across the border product, and 
in spite of the fact that the first efforts to give it shape were made 
there, and in the North, it is something to be said with satisfaction 
that the movement, as such, has never shown a tendency to be 
dominated by a narrow or provincial spirit. There have been, and 
possibly still are, here and there, a few to be found, to whom their 
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same, his message the same, and, as a result, we all knew, as 
the saying goes, “ where to find him.” 

The movement he built up and inspired is here to 
stay because it is more than a political institution, it 
stands for • economic freedom—Socialism. There are those 
who are .at times a bit fearful lest, in the desire to 
secure small concessions from the governing classes we should be 
taken too compromisingly near the quicksands of “policy/' as 
distinct from the rock of principle. There is, however, more or 
less security in our growth, since there is often wisdom, as well as 
strength, in numbers, for the simple reason that, as Lincoln 
picturesquely put it, “ You may fool all the people some of the 
time, you may fool some of the people all the time, but you can’t 
fool.all the people all the time.” So long, therefore, as Socialism 
is the goal towards which all our efforts are directed, any side 
winds that may occasionally blow cannot take us permanently out 
of our course. 

We have to keep our minds fixed on the one fact that the 
I.L.P. is one of the economic educational forces of the century. 
Whatever else is left undone, this one thing we must do— Educate 
the People. Make them understand what Socialism is, what it 
stands for, what it will accomplish. 

With the rapid growth of the .movement there comes need 
for greater care in the presentation of our case. Schools for anti- 
Socialism are among the forces that are, massed against us. We 
shall, of course, win, but we must not hold our opponents too 
cheaply. They have money and skill, and self-interest behind 
it all. We, on our side, however, have the poor, the suffering, 
the outcast,- ‘ ‘ always with us.' ’ And the supreme conviction 
that our cause is one which is worthy of the best that is in us 
must ever be our inspiration. As we surrender ourselves to its 
claims, so the joy of life and living will grow and expand, and we 
shall be conscious that in working for Socialism we are justifying 
our existence, and raising a monument to the memory of our grand 
old leader and comrade, J. Keir Hardie. 
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